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THE VINE. | 
‘* Tam the true Vine, and my Father is the husbandman. 

Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh 


away : and every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth 
if, that it may bring forth more fruit.’”’—Jouyn xv. 


1, 2. 


ine 


At the time when our blessed Saviour ad- 
dressed the above words to his di-ciples, he was 
probably passing through a vineyard; and took 
oceasion, from to illustrate | 
his discourse by simile of the | 
What a mark of con- | 
that the blessed Redeemer was 
ever anxious to make his doctrine and precepts 

) plain that even a child might understand 
‘eels How numerous are the examples of his | 
drawing instruction from surrounding objec al 
that the truths he delivered might mike a 
deeper impression on his hearers; and how de- 
lightful it is to meditate on the invaluable say- 
ings of Him, who came into the world to pre ach | 
the gospel to the poor—to seek and to 
that which is lost—to die for our sins! 

England differs so widely in its produce, Xc., 
from those countries in which our Lord and his 
apostles travelled, and even from many parts 
of the European continent, that those animat 
ing similes which enrich the Scripture lan- 
guage do not become familiar to us, from actual 
observation. 

As the vines, in this country, do not flourish 
in the open fields, we have no opportunity of 
seeing them pruned and dressed; but, in travel- 
ling through ‘the vine and olive districts, in the 
South of France, and in Greece, the traveller 
frequently observes the husbandman busily at 


the scenery around, 
y the instructive 
vine and the branches. 
desecensi nn ! 


save 
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‘have been this discourse of the 


| it be 


POO ews 


No. 


22, 


work ; digging about the vines and olive-trees ; 
cutting off the dead branches, which do not 
bear fruit; and pruning those which are alive, 
that they may bring forth more fruit. When 
our attention has been arrested by operations 
like these, serious thoughtfulness has filled our 
hearts. ‘Then I saw and considered it well; I 
looked upon it, and received instruction,” (Prov. 
xxiv. 32.) Who can behold scenes like these, 
and not perceive the full force of our Saviour’s 
expressions—“ Every branch in me that beareth 
not fruit, he taketh away; and every branch 
that beareth fruit he purgeth it, that it may 
bring forth more fruit?” How impressive must 
Holy Jesus, 
when his disciples were standing around him, 
in the midst of a scene so well calculated to 


| illustrate, simplify and enforce his Divine doe- 
} . ' 
trine. 


Surely instruction, given under such 
circumstances, would sink deep into the hearts 
of those who heard it. These precious discourses 
are intended to convey spiritual instruction to 
us, during our state of probation ; that we may 
| be prepared, by the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
‘to bring forth fruit to the aera of the great 
and good Husbandman. But, O! what shall 
we say of the branches which tia: od bear fruit, 
and were cut off? These were gathered and 
bound up to be burned in the fire; and so will 
with the wicked, and those who for; get 
| God, if they repent not; but the righteous, 
after they have borne good fruit in this world, 
will go away into everlastiag happiness, in the 
world to come. 

The vines, in some countries, are actually cut 
quite down in winter, and sometimes covered 
over with earth, to protect them from the frost ; 
but their shoots are of rapid growth in the 
spring. The South of France presents the 
plains, and the sides of the mountains, covered 
with vines, about the height of a common cur- 
rant bush in England; and the traveller can 
hardly fail, in the autumn, to admire the beauti- 
ful appearance of the vineyard; particularly 
when loaded with fruit. How often have we 
been charmed, in passing along through this 
luxuriant scene, and also along the banks of the 
foaming Rhine, in Germany; where the vines 
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are trained |‘ke espalier apple-trees. Here the 
rosy-cheeked children run by the side of the 
carriages, their little eyes beaming with joy, 
and anxious to present the travellers with a 
bunch of grapes just gathered ; this they often 
do, not in the expectation of receiving money 
in return, but as a mark of kindness to strangers 
passing through the country. The vintage is 
gathered in the latter end of the Ninth, or some- 
times, the Tenth month, whenever the grapes 
are fully ripe; and affords, while it lasts, con- 
stant employment for men, women and chil- 
dren. The vineyards, at this season, present a| 
scene truly picturesque; both men and women 
wear hats with very broad brims to protect 





them from the rays of the sun: and their cloth- 
ing, being generally of a light color, contrasts 
with the verdure that surrounds them; while 
the light-hearted reapcrs vie with each other, | 
in filling the baskets with abundance of fruit. 
Surely it isa scene calculated to raise in the| 
mind of the traveller a grateful sense of the | 
goodness and mercy of our Heavenly Father ;| 
who, amid all the thoughtlessness and trans- 
gressions of his unworthy children, is still pleased 
to ordain that seed-time and harvest shall not| 
cease ; and, in his universal kindness, still causes 
“his sun to shine on the evil and on the good ; 
and sendeth his rain upon the just and upon the | 
unjust.” 

Christ is the true vine, his faithful followers 
are the branches; in order to bring forth fruits 
of righteousness, they must abide in Christ, as 
the root of the vine,—the root is unseen, and 
the life of a true Christian is hid with Christ 


in God! 





As clings the branch round the sustaining vine, 
So may my soul around its Saviour twine; 

In meek submission dwell before His throne, 
And seek its nourishment from Him alone; 
Resigning all unto Hix holy hand, 

And waiting to obey His blest command. 

O, may He hear the humble, fervent prayer, 
For faith and strength—the pruning knife to bear ; 
That every withered branch may fall away, 
And heavenly virtue nourish those that stay. 
Thus may the fruits of grace divine be seen, 
Shaded with humble leaves of evergreen ; 
Watered through prayer, to living faith allied, 
And thus my Heavenly Father glorified. 


Yeardley’s Eastern Customs. 
— 08 
From “ The Society of Friends; its Strength and its Weakness.” 
EDUCATION IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


The condition of every society must depend 
largely upon the educational influences brought 
to bear upon it. Education is a wide term, es- 
pecially when viewed in relation to the vitality 
and standing of a religious body. In a scholastic 
sense, early Friends may be said to have had 
comparatively few advantages ; yet who shall say 
that they lacked education? In thiogs of the 
highest moment, in that learning which makes 


men “ wise unto salvation,’ and in that experi- 
ence to be gathered only in “the school of 
Christ,” they were a deeply educated people. 
They were taught by the circumstances amid 
which they were placed, by the hardships and 
sufferings to which they were exposed, by their 


‘diligent searching of the Holy Scriptures, and, 


above all, by those communications of Divine 
grace, for which they either waited in their 
silent worship, or wrestled in the strong utter- 
ances of their yearning hearts. 

The Society exists now in an age of schools, 
and, as far as provision, system, and arrangement 
can go, the liberality of Friends has long pro- 
vided the means of a good education, accessible 


ito all its members. The public schools of the 


Society are admirable in all that relates to mental 
culture and moral training. * . . 

But when all has been done in the public or 
private school, or in the home circle, to train 
and develope an intelligent, virtuous and well- 
disciplined member of society, the work of edu- 
cation is far from having accomplished all that 
was needed. There is a beautiful story in Sacred 
Writ of “ young children,” who were “ brought 
to Jesus.” They were not left to find their 
way. They “were brought” by their parents, 
and “ He laid His hands on them.’ The out- 
ward circumstances are wanting which tended in 
so remarkable a manner to bring the early 
Friends to Jesus. hey were not brought, many 
of them, in early life by the gentle leading of a 
mother’s hand, but in maturer years they were 
brought, sometimes by rude, harsh leaders, along 
rugged and stormy ways, to that Saviour whose 
hand was indeed laid upon them to own and 
bless. 

The most important of all questions now 
touching the work of education among Friends 
is, ‘* What are the steps taken to bring the little 
ones and younger members of the Society to 
Him whose emphatic declaration was, ‘ CoME 
unto Me?” Is there not far too prevalent a 
languid, passive spirit in reference to heavenly 
things—a greater concern that children should 
avoid everything inconsistent with Friends’ 
peculiarities, than that they should cultivate 
everything that would tend to impart spiritual 
life? “Be still,’ is no doubt an injunction 
often needed; but there is a sense in which the 
heads of Christian families, institutions and com- 
munities may be a great deal too still. 

The fear of meddling with matters too high 
for us, must never lead to the abandonment of 
that active use of all lawful means which tends 
to the health and vigor of the Christian system. 
The line of true Friends (which is only another 
name for true, loving and zealous Christians) is 
not hereditary. There must be the same earnest 
seeking for and quiet waiting upon the (reat 
Head of the Church, in modern as in olden 
times. Thus, and thus only, can the strength 
of His people be renewed, and the deep concern 





of many minds be answered, in reference to the 
present welfare and future prospects of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 


+ ~+t08e - 


For Friends’ Review. 


DAVID HUME. 


A learned friend of Hume’s had often discuss- 
ed the question of infidelity with him, to little or 
no purpose. He resolved to try a new argument. 
“Tell me,” said he, to Hume, “ had you a wife 
or a daughter, would you desire her to embrace 
your notions of religion ? Now, mind what you 
answer me, for | shall publish it to the world.” 
Hume hesitated. At length he said with appar- 
ent reluctance, “ [ must confess, doctor, that in- 
fidelity is rather too stern a virtue for the gen- 
tler sex.” 

At another time, a well dressed lady approach- 
ed him on a public occasion, with “ Mr. Hume, 
I believe ; we deists ought to be acquainted with 
each other.” Hume was taken aback. Eyeing 
the lady a moment, he said, “ Do not call me a 
deist ; | am not one, and do not wish to be call- 
ed such.” 

Here is, certainly, at least a tacit acknowledg- 
ment, on the part of one who “ hoped nothing 
and feared nothing,” that the religion in which 
he professed to believe was not adapted in its 
nature, to the wants and needs of one half of the 
human family. Such a religion may answer for 
the Arab or the Turk, who regards his wife as his 
slave, totally unfit for his society, and treats his 
daughter with far less humanity than his horse ; 
but what shall we say as to its fitness for the en- 
lightened Anglo-Saxon of this day, by whom 
woman is regarded as the equal of man, and 
eminently fitted for his every-day associate and 
companion / 

There is evidence, from Hume’s reply to his 
female admirer, that he had some fears of the 
consequences of deism. He did not like the 
appellation to which his principles fairly entitled 
him. This is not strange. The evidences of the 
divine nature of the Christian religion, are too 
many and too powerful, not to have created, at 
times, doubts in his mind ; and the penalties at- 
tached to its rejection too fearful not to have 
caused some alarm. Let any one examine care- 
fully and impartially the evidence which history, 
both sacred and profane, affords, that the accounts 
given by the four evangelists of our Lord and 
his ministry, are true and authentic; and then 
let him read the sermon on the mount, and 
His other teachings; let him examine the 
evidence,—not the least of which was inci- 
dentally, or rather providentially brought out by 
his betrayers and murderers—that he arose from 
the dead on the third day after his crucifixion, 
precisely in accordance with his own oft repeated 
declaration, and that of the prophets hundreds of 
years before—let all this be «partially exam- 
ined, and it can hardly fail to create at least feel- 
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ings similar to those aroused in the breast of 
Agrippa, at the preaching of Paul. Modern 
skeptics appear to be generally ignorant, to a re- 
markable degree, of the evidences mercifully af- 
forded, of the character of our religion, and of 
the saving doctrine and matchless precepts set 
forth in the Holy Scriptures. If they read the 
Bible, it is more tor the purpose of finding some- 
thing at which to cavil, than to be enlightened 
and instructed. Their knowledge of the Sacred 
Records seems to consist mainly of those texts, 
which, in their estimation, favor their peculiar 
notions and purposes. Of very few of them can 
it be said, that from their childhood they have 
‘* known the Scriptures.” And here we perceive 
the necessity for the rising generation, of all 
classes, to be “trained up” in a knowledge of 
the contents of the sacred page. * * * 


aabectiiiiiedinin 
From “ Commerce and Christianity.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF COMMERCE ON AFRICA. 


The great obstacle to the amelioration of the 
condition of Africa and the introduction and 
success of the gospel there, is the slave-trade. 
This is the bane of Africa, the climax of evil 
which has come on that ill-fated land. No pen 
can delineate its heart-sickening details, no hu- 
man conception fathom the depths of its iniquity. 
Forty millions of the sons and daughters of 
Africa have been feloniously dragged from her 
soil and reduced to a foreign bondage more 
wretched than death; while nine-tenths of her 
resident population are the slaves of the other 
tenth. In the whole history of human atrocities 
there is not another such chapter. Two hun- 
dred thousand human beings are still annually 
sacrificed to this cruel Moloch; and this is but 
the lesser number of the dreadful sacrifice. In 
the capture, in the detentions on the coast, and 
during the “ middle passage,” the mortality is 
dreadful. 

We are at present concerned rather with the 
influence of this atrocious traffic on Africa her- 
self. We shall wonder, not why Africa has 
sunk so low, but why she has not sunk lower. 
We cannot look amiss to discover the baneful in- 
fluence of this trade. Morally, mentally, social- 
ly,—in reference to domestic relations and hap- 
piness,—as well as physically and commercially, 
Africa has suffered incalculable wrongs. 

The demoralizing nature of the trade is the 
deadliest of all. It has not left a single moral 
principle uninfeeted. It annihilates, root and 
branch, the last vestige of moral feeling, and 
brings the natives in contact with the most 
profligate and abandoned men on the face of the 
earth. I know not that man’s arch-enemy ever 
devised and found instruments to execute a 
scheme so inhuman, so diabolical, and so diamet- 
rically opposed to the spread of that gospel 
which proclaims the acceptable year of the Lord, 
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liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound. 

But is there no balm in Gilead? Is there no 
physician there? Is there not one who can ligt 
the curse from poor Canaan? The strong man 
there holds his goods; but there is a stronger 
than he, who can take away the armor wherein 
he trusts. The gospel is all-sufficient ; but “who 
shall move us away the stone?” Unless this 
nefarious traffic can be abolished, Africa seems 
hopeless. But we do not despair. Ethiopia is 
stretching out her hands unto God. The Star 
of Bethlehem is rising over that benighted land. 
An angel has come down and is moving away the 
stene. That angel is commerce, ciothed in a new 
power and prepared as a strong man to run a race. 

But how does commerce, in this respect, thus 
become the pioneer and the precursor of the 
gospel to Africa? How can it deliver Africa 
from the sorest curse which ever befel a nation ? 
Having roused the dormant intellect of a people 
by multiplying their wants and provoking them 
to the needful industrial efforts to supply them, 
commerce steps in and offers to supply the need- 
ed lack. The long-standing misfortune of Africa 
has been that she had been so long without a 
legitimate commerce. She had little to excite 
her industry, to call out her resources or to pro- 
mote her civilization. And not the less un- 
fortunate was it that the first commercial nation 
with which she became acquainted taught her 
that the flesh and sinews of her sons and daugh- 
ters were the only exports which Christian na- 
tions wished in return for the imports which 
Christians should bring her. Other Christian 
nations followed in the bloody wake of the 
Portuguese, making no demands for the articles 
of a legitimate commerce, but only for slaves. 
The supply answered to the dreadful demand, 
for Africa must have the products of other 
lands; and soon the native conscience became 
sufficiently obliterated and the native mind suffi- 
ciently brutalized to supply, in any quantity de- 
manded, human chattels in return. Till quite 
recently, the natives of Africa were not aware 
that even Great Britain and America wished to 
exchange their goods for other commodities 
than slaves. Having learned the fact, the na- 
tives are not slow to provide other articles of 
exchange. Iron-ore, cotton, ivory, gold-dust, 
palm- oil, coffee, rice, sought in return “for what 
they want, are eagerly supplied. “ Slave dealers 
already complain,” says Palmerston, “ that the 
British are spoiling their trade.” 

I may therefore very safely affirm that, in 
proportion as a lawful commerce is introduced 
into any portion of the coast of Africa, the slave- 
trade is in the same proportion diminished. The 
motives to such a traffic are removed; the re- 
sources of a lawful commerce are created; a 
barbarous nation is brought out from the dark- 
ness in which it has shrouded itself and is intro- 
duced to the civilized nations, and, being made 


ashamed of its inhumanities, is unconsciously 
compelled to ameliorate its condition. And, this 
giant wrong to humanity being removed, this 
formidable obstacle being taken out of the way, 
a wide and effectual door is at once open to the 
gospel. 


<r 
For Friends’ Review. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
CONSIDERED. 


PHYSICALLY 


The Mississippi Valley is no ordinary strue- 
ture. It affirds the student of geology a rich 
mineral field for exploration. The gorges and 
deep ravines and valleys of the Ohio and its 
tributaries afford access to its various strata, and 
the cuts made by canals and rail-roads have given 
additional access to the nether earth. 

Let us take our stand on the top of the Alle- 
ghany mountains and look westward. Our stand- 
point is in the midst of unstratified granite, which 
crowns the mountain top and lies in wild eon- 
fusion, clearly indicating an upheaval from the 
depths below. 

As we advance westward in the line of Pitts- 
burg and Richmond, Indiana, and thence through 
Indianapolis to the Mississippi, we will find above 
the granite bed— 

. Grawake. 
2. Lower Silurian (blue limestone. ) 
3. Upper Silurian (cliff limestone.) 
. Old red sandstone. 

5. The Carboniferous group. 

6. Drift (clay, sand, gravel, potters’ clay, blue 
clay, boulders, &c.) 

The Carboniferous group embraces mountain 
limestone, soft sandstone, (grindstone,) three 
or four coal seams, new red sandstone, compact 
limestone and shale. 

This will, perhaps, be found a general outline 
of the stratified structure of the Mississippi 
Valley. It will be fuund much disturbed in 
many localities, and in portions of this line but 
few of these strata appear. 

As we leave our stand on the mountain top 
and go westward, we will find these strata dip- 
ping into the earth, that is, cropping out east- 

ward ; and at the surface, each successively giving 
place to the other, in the order above. Their 
angle with the horizon diminishes, as we ad- 
vance, and not far west of Wheeling they find a 
level, and then gradually rise, and successively 
crop out until all the cval-field becomes lost a 
little west of the Scioto. 

As we cross the meridian of Cincinnati, in 
the vicinity of Eaton, we find ourselves upon the 
Lower Silurian : limestoue, (blue limestone) filled 
with a congeries of innumerable fossils, in which 
coral, orthocerse, the Cyathophilum, artopa, &c 
&e., are profusely embedded in the same towb, 
and exhumed by time to ‘tell the observer of 
the wonders that lie hid among the rocks as a 
record of ages that are passed. 
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Here, evidently, is the top of an upheaval, but | 
not sufficient to make a mountain range, or if at 
the time sufficient, the granite that lies em 
bedded beneath was not permitted to break 
through, and leave an indestructible covering, 
which will not wear away by the powerful 
agencies at work in the operations of nature. 

As we advance westward, we find the Upper 
Silurian, or cliff limestone, appearing east of In- 
dianapolis, followed by the old red sandstone, 
which gives place to the mountain limestone, 
in the neighborhood of Greencastle; and as 
we enter Parke county, Indiana, we refind 
the lost coal seams, sandstone, shale, iron ore, 
fire-clay, &ec., that were lost in Ohio, underlaid 
by a salt-bed, all dipping westward at the rate 
of about forty feet per mile, and passing under 
the State of Lllinois, and rising west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The surveys west of that river have 
shown their western terminus very imperfectly 
The mountain limestone appears in Kansas, and 
it is probable that all the stratified rocks crop 
out in western Iowa and Nebraska. 

Let the reader next survey this great western 
coal basin. Starting south of the mouth of the 
Ohio, moving eastward south of Green 
River, Kentucky, and crossing over to the 
Mammoth Cave, thence to the falls of the Ohio 
at Louisville, and to Salem and Greencastle, In- 
diana, and N. W. to Kankakee River, Illinois; 
thence to Rock Island, on the Mississippi, and 
sweeping round by Kansas, to our starting point, 
we will have travelled round the great coal-basin 
of the West, as marked out by the mountain 
limestone. 

This stone is a light grey, and makes an ex- 
eellent quarry. It remarkable for “ sink- 


and 


is 





holes,” and often streams dive under ground into 
it to re-appear in remote places. Springs break 
out from it, large enough to turna mill. The 
character of the Mammoth Cave is well known, 
and one of similar dimensions and more gorgeous 
in its halls, is found in southern Indiana. These | 
halls display a beauty of finish that surpasses 
anything above ground. One of these in the 
Indiana Cave is said to be an ellipse 400 feet 
long and 100 feet wide. It has a stalagmite 
mountain in the middle 145 feet high, and sur- | 
rounded by natural pillars; a concave roof rises | 
86 feet above this mountain top, from which pro- 
fusely hang stalactites, beautiful as icicles, and | 
of every color, which render the cave, when well 
lighted, splendid beyond deseription. Its ex- 
plorations extend sixteen miles. 

From the circumference of this great basin 
the strata all dip to a common centre, which is 
probably somewhere in central southern Lilinois, 





and there lies hid in all this great region an in- | 


exhaustible supply of combustible and other 
mineral wealth, which the industry of all coming 
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measures of good meskabie thickness, do clay, 
from which stoneware is made, clay shale, bands 
of “ kidney,” “ black-band,”’ and “ stone’’ iron 
ore; limestone, fire-stone, and what is not usual 
in mineral regions, the whole is covered by a 
superior soil on a bed of drift. When the capi- 
talist shall rear his forge here, he will find a 
manufacturing and agricultural region happily 
blending into one. The future lies hid of this 
great coal-field. Its soil has been brought from 
remote regions, and contains every ingredient 
the primary rocks will yield. The coal in this 
region is pronounced first in the world in its 
qualities for flame for the manufacture of steam, 
as shown by tests, ordered by the British Govern- 
ment. 

The reader will discover, from the profile given 
of the dip of the strata east and west of the 
meridian of Cincinnati, that an interesting fact 
is developed on the subject of Artesian wells in 
the Mississippi Valley. In southeastera Ohio, 
Indiana, Lllinois, lowa and Northern Kentucky, 
such wells may be bored, except near this anti- 
clinal line, from the top of which water will 
issue. 

Artesian wells owe their efficiency to confined 
water between the strata, which has found an 
entrance where they crop out. Once entering 
between the strata it may find no escape, and 
the source may be much higher than the region 
of the well. In all such localities these wells 
are possible. 

Such wells have been bored in many places 
in the West, but the water in many of them is 
so impregnated with minerals, and especially with 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, that they do not an- 
swer the purpose for which they were made. 

In St. Louis a well has been bored 2,199 feet, 
and discharges 108,000 gallons in 24 hours. 

In Lafayette, Indiana, there is one 230 feet 
deep. The water rises a few feet above the 
surface, and discharges four gallons per minute, 
and is strongly saturated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

One in Louisville, Kentucky, 2,086 feet, has 
a flow of 330,000 gallons of water in 24 hours; 
elevation above the surface 170 feet. 

Several wells have been bored in northern 
Illinois, particularly in the region south of Lake 
Michigan, which is higher than the country south 
and west of it. These wells are generally, I think, 
less than 200 feet deep, and yield an abundance 
of water; in one, nearly enough to turn a mill. 

The well at Louisville, Kentucky, was design- 
ed to supply Du Pont’s Paper Mill with water, 
but proving unfit for that object and possessing 
medicinal virtues, it is barrelled up and sent to 
various regions for the benefit of invalids. The 
temperature of these waters is constant at all 
seasons at 763° Fahr. The temperature at the 
bottom of the well is 7° above this; and taking 





time may not ap propriate. | 


Often we find in the same locality, as is the | ninety feet below the surface, as at Paris, France, 


case in Parke Co., Indiana, sandstone, coal! for the standard surface temperature of 53°, we 
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have 1° for every 67 feet below that point. The 
water is comfortable for bathing the entire year. 

The Western States have not generally made 
very careful geological surveys; hence, their 


mineral resources are imperfectly understood. | 


One thing, however, is evident, especially north 
of the Ohio river. No region of the earth is 
so completely sel/-supportive. It blends metals, 
coal-fields, heavy forests of timber, building 
stone, and an inexhaustible soil, elements of 
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under these treaties, and had to be chastised 
therefor ; but, considering their wild habits, the 
straits to which they have been subjected by the 
increasing difficulty of procuring subsistence, 
and the provocations given them by lawless per- 
sons passing through their country, their occa- 
sional bad conduct has not been a matter of much 
surprise. A crisis has now, however, arrived in 
our relations with them. Since the discovery of 
gold in the vicinity of “ Pike’s Peak,” the emi- 


natural wealth, which, perhaps, may not be found | gration has immensely increased. The Indians 


united in such rich profusion in any other coun- 
ry on the globe. 

The drift has evidently come from the N. W. 
Many of the boulders which lie scattered over 
northern Indiana, show copper marks that be- 
long to the region of Lake Superior. 

We may not raise the curtain that hides the 
future of the Great West, but the Creator of the 
ends of the earth has laid away a rich magazine 
of wealth all over the Mississippi Valley, which 
the industry of many generations of millions of 
bu-y men may not exhaust. B.C. H. 

Annapolis, Ind., lst mo., 1860. 


—_——_—_>+-—~~ee- 


Extracts from the late Report of A. B. GREEN- 
woop, Commissioner on Indian Affairs. 
(Concluded from page 332.) 

I invoke special attention to the reports of 
Messrs. Twiss and Bent, the agents for the In- 
dians within the Upper Platte and Arkansas 
Agencies, embracing Sioux, Cheyenne, Arrapa- 
hoe, Comanche, Kioway, and a portion of the 
Apache Indians. There is evidently a very 
critical state of affairs existing within those 
Agencies, and serious difficulties must soon oc- 
cur, unless timely measures are adopted to avert 
them. 

When our overland emigration to the Pacific 
commenced, we found those Indians in quiet 
possession of the country from the Flatte to the 
Arkansas and Red rivers, and extending west to 
the base of the Rocky Mountains, where they 
lived a nomadic life, supporting themselves 
without difficulty with buffalo and other game, 
which then abounded. They regarded with 
jealousy and alarm the sudden inroads into their 
country, and the destruction and dispersion of 
their game which followed ; their feelings being 
still further excited by the lawless conduct of 
many of the emigrants. This state of things 
led to the Treaties of Forts Laramie and Atkin- 
son of the 17th of September, 1851, and 27th of 
July, 1853, respectively, by which the Indians 
made a formal cession of the right of way 
through their country, and agreed to observe 
peaceful relations with the whites; the United 
States stipulating to allow them a moderate an- 
nuity of goods and provisions, and to protect 
them from injury and acts of injustice by our 
people. The Indians, or portions of them, have 
in several instances violated their obligations 


have been driven from their local haunts and 
hunting grounds, and the game so far killed off 
or dispersed, that it is now impossible for the 
Indians to obtain the necessary subsistence from 
that source. In fact, we have substantially taken 
possession of the country, and deprived them of 
their accustomed means of support. ‘These cir- 
cumstances have been well calculated to alarm 
and exasperate them, but by good management 
on the part of their agents, and assurances that 
the government would not let them suffer, they 
have thus far been kept quiet. They have also 
been brought to realize that a stern necessity is 
impending over them; that they cannot pursue 
their former mode of life, but must entirely 
change their habits, and in fixed locations look 
to the cultivation of the soil and the raising of 
stock for their future support. There is no 
alternative to providing for them in this manner 
but to exterminate them—which the dictates of 
justice and humanity alike forbid. They cannot 
remain as they are; for if nothing is done for 
them they must be subjected to starvation, or 
compelled to commence robbing and plundering 
for a subsistence. This will lead to hostilities 
and a costly Indian war, involving the loss of 
many lives, and the expenditure of a much 
larger amount of money than would be required 
to colonize them on reservations, and to furnish 
them with the necessary facilities and assistance 
to enable them to change their mode of life— 
which change, of themselves and without such 
assistance, it is impossible for them to make. 
Good policy, as well as justice, requires that we 
shall thus provide for them; and the exigency of 
the case forbids any avoidable delay in the adop- 
tion of the necessary measures for the purpose. 
New treaties with them will be required; and I 
therefore respectfully recommend that Congress 
be requested to appropriate such an amount as 
may be necessary to defray the expense thereof. 

The reports of the condition of the Indians in 
Utah present a melancholy picture. The whites 
are in possession of most of the little compara- 
tively good country there is, and the game has 
become so scarce as no longer to afford the In- 
dians an adequate subsistence. They are often 
reduced to the greatest straits, particularly in the 
winter, which is severe in that region, and when 
it is no uncommon thing for them to perish of 
cold and hunger. Even at other seasons, num- 


bers of them are compelled to sustain life b 
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using for food reptiles, insects, grass seed and 
roots. Several farms have been opened for their 
benefit in different localities, and many of them 
have manifested a disposition to aid in their 
cultivation ; but, unfortunately, most of the crops 
were this year destroyed by the grasshoppers and 
other insects. Many of the numerous depreda- 
tions upon the emigrants have doubtless been 
committed by them, in consequence of their 
destitute and desperate condition. They have 
at times been compelled to either steal or starve. 
But there is reason to apprehend that, in their 
forays, they have often been only the tools of 
the lawless whites residing in the territory. In 
some of the worst outrages of this kind, involv- 
ing the lives as well as the property of our emi- 
grants, the latter are known to have participated. 
That this was the case in the atrocious and 
dreadful massacre at “ Mountain Meadows,” in 
September, 1857, the facts stated in the report 
of the Superintendent, in regard to that occur- 
rence, leave no room for doubt. 
from 115 to 120 peaceable emigrants, of all ages 
and both sexes, were inhumanly and_ brutally 
sacrificed on that occasion, some young children 
only being spared. These children, 17 in num- 
ber, were afterward, under instructions from the 
Department, found, and taken possession of by 
the Superintendent; and Congress having made 
an appropriation to defray the expense, 15 of 
them have been brought back and restored to 
their relatives in Arkansas. The remaining two 
are now probably on their way in. * * 

; I regret extremely to have to report the ex- 
istence of an entirely unsatisfactory condition of 
things in this branch of the public service in 
California; and that the Indian seservation 
policy, as it has there been pursued, has almost 
wholly failed to accomplish the beneficent pur- 
pose for which it was inaugurated. It is difficult 
to trace this failure to the true cause which has 
prevented its success; perhaps it may justly be 
attributable to several, not the least of which is 
the fact that the reservations are within the 
limits of a sovereign State, and neither the gov- 
ernment nor California recognizes any right in 
the Indians of that State to one foot of land 
within her borders. An unnecessary number of 
reservations and separate farms have been estab- 
lished; the locations of many of them have 
proved to be unsuitable, and have not been suffi- 
ciently isolated. Too many persons have been 
employed to aid and work for the Indians, in- 
stead of their being thrown more upon their own 
resources, and required to labor for themselves, 
while all the operations seems to have been more 
or less characterized by want of system, adminis- 


trative ability, and faithfulness on the part of 


the principal officers and agents. The conse- 
quence has been an extravagant and wasteful 


expenditure of public money, with comparative- 
ly little good results; at the outset it was confi- 


The lives of | 
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{two the expenses would diminish, and in the 
| meantime the Indians would be taught to labor 
land to support themselves by their own exer- 
| tions This expectation has not been realized. 
| While it is easy to point out defects in any sys- 
item, it is extremely difficult to suggest the 
|remedy. It is evident, however, that some 
| change in the policy for California must take 
lace. * * * * 

[The Commissioner suggests various remedies for 
the existing evils, and hopes “ that the wisdom 
'of Congress will devise some system, at least, 
less objectionable than the present, and that the 
| Indians may yet be permitted to remain there in 
| quiet and become cultivators of the soil.” ] * * 

Two reservations have established in 
}Oregon, on which 3,000 Indians have been 
‘colonized, and are gradually being taught to 
| labor for themselves. The new treaties provide 
for ten more such colonies—three in Oregon, six 
|in Washington Territory, and one the bounds of 
which embrace a portion of both the State and 
|territory. This reservation system is costly at 
| first, because, for the first year or two, the In- 
dians have to be supplied with everything; but 
within a reasonable period it can be made self- 
sustaining, and while more effectual as a means 
of controlling and domesticating the Indians, it 
will, with proper management, be in the end 
more economical than the old and pernicious 
system of large and continuous money annuities. 
It is the last resort to save the race from ex- 
termination, and if it fails, or is abandoned, their 
doom may be pronounced. 

As stated in last year’s report, serious errors 
were committed in the commencement of the 
| system, by which it was made more expensive 
lthan it should have been, and without the ex- 
pected advantages to the Indians. Too much 
was attempted to be done for them; they were 
not thrown sufficiently on their own resources, 
and compelled to realize the necessity of trying 
to help themselves. A reform in these particu- 
lars was promised, and, as far as practicable, it 
is now being carried out. 


been 
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SAMPLES OF COTTON FROM DR. LIVINGSTONE, 
WEST AFRICA. 


J. Aspinall Turner, M. P., has kindly for- 
warded to the offices of the Cotton Supply 
Association, Manchester, an interesting case of 
samples of cotton and cotton yarn, which he has 
just received from Dr. Livingstone. The sample 
of cotton is excellent; but the most surprising 
sample is a ball of yarn, spun by the natives, 
weighing sixteen and a fourth ounces, the cost 
of which is one foot of calico, or one penny. 
The other samples of yarn are well spun and 
very strong. This cotton was grown in the 
valley of the Shire, which is one hundred miles 
long by twenty broad. The natives spin and 


dently expected that in the course of a year or! weave it for their own use; and we are informed 
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that so abundant is the cotton in this valley, th: at 
a vast number of cotton trees are annually burned 
to the ground. Navigation of the Zambezi and 
the Shire is open to this cotton valley during a 
great portion of the year. It is evident, there- 
fore, that a large supply of cotton may be readily 
obtained from this part of Africa, by the adop- 


tion of an effective agency.— Manchester ( Eng.) 
Guardian. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 4, 1860. 


Memoir or Exizaseta T. Kina.—When 
this little volume, so beautifully and instructively 
illustrating the “ faithfulness of a life controlled 
by the Gospel,’ was published, in the Fourth 
month of last year, we earnestly commended 
to our readers; and as a new and enlarged edi- 
tion is now before us, we desire again to call at- 
tention to it, believing that no book of this char. 
acter is better adapted to awaken, instruct, en- 
courage and comfort those who are yet on their 
journey to the Eternal City. 

In the “ Introductory” chapter we find some 
remarks on the gradual unfolding of religious 
character presented in the Memoir, which may 
properly be introduced here as tending to excite 
a desire to peruse the work itself, and exhibiting 
an example to be studied, loved, and imitated. 
“ Attractive as was her childhood,” says the 
compiler, “it will be remarked that a great 
change came over her. ‘ What has changed you 
so?’ said an intimate friend; and ber reply pre- 
sents, with touching simplicity, the brief record 
of her early religious experience. She now longs 
‘for the quiet habitation which He provides,’ 
and ‘is thankful beyond measure for the still 
waters’ she once despised. The sense of her own 


weakness becomes intensely painful,—what she 


deems her ‘impatient temper and tendency to 


self-indulgence.’ She desires ‘to walk in the 


fear of the Lord all the day long,’ and does not 
even dare ‘to ask for temporal blessings,’ but only 
‘for food convenient for her.’ To her who trem- 
blingly rejoices in the opening visions of a higher 


existence, devotion to worldly wisdom seems de 


grading. She brings everything to the test of 


its bearing upon the soul’s eternal interests. 

In the midst of society, and with true enjoy- 
ment of it, she begins to feel keenly her respon- 
sibility for such influence as she may exert. But 
not a thought of asceticism mixes with her sense 
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of surrennding temptations. Her trust is in n ‘the 
Father who cares for his rebellious children ;’ and 
so trusting she watches over herself; guards her 
conversation ; is frequent in retirement ; and the 
result is the heartfelt exclamation, ‘Our Saviour ! 
how blessed is the sound! may I be guided every 
moment by his Spirit, and kept from sin of every 
kind or degree!’ She who, to others, seemed so 
gentle and so humble, records that she has con- 
tinually to struggle against pride and selfishness, 
and adds, ‘Oh, for the rest of true humility!’ 
and as though she had found it, quotes the beau- 
tiful words of John Crooke, ‘ None are so weary 
but Le takes care of them, so tender is this Good 
Shepherd over his flock.’ * * * 

If humiliations abound, and the way does not 
seem open for active efforts, she remembers, ‘ it 
may be that pride and self-love mingle with our 
desires for usefulness even in the Church,’ and re- 
joices in the willingness which has been granted 
to her ‘to be nothing.’ She feels the necessity 
of being faithful to the law and to the testimony, 
but fervently desires ‘that she may in no wise 
depart from a loving and charitable spirit, equally 
removed from excess of liberality, and from big- 
otry.’ x * * * * 

Painfully sensitive as she was, with the keen- 
est appreciation of the gracefulness of the life of 
woman passed in the bosom of her own family, 
her friends could not but know that the expo- 
sure of speaking in meetings for Divine Worship 
must be one of her severest trials. She has her- 
self briefly alluded to this struggle; none who 
knew her can doubt that her words fall far short 
of a full record of the intensity of her feeling. 
Happily, she had already learned submission to 
the guidance of the Spirit, and now ‘her will 
was subdued, her reasoning quieted, and she was 
made willing to give up all in the obedience of 
Faith.’ In reference to an early experience of 
this kind, she tells us, ‘it was a little thing to do 
for Him; neither could I have done it without 
His power; it was all His work, yet He rewards so 
sweetly. In my great debility I have been folded 
like a weary child, in the arms of infinite Leve 
and Compassion.’ ” . . * 

One other result of deepening religious expe- 
rience may be alluded to. She was a consistent 
member of the religious Society of Friends. Its 
distinguishing doctrines and practices were fa- 
miliar to her from her infancy; but they were 
openly acknowledged and carried into her daily 
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life from a settled conviction of their consistency 
with the teaching of Holy Scripture, and because 
all her own religious experience confirmed that 
conviction. While thus consistently adhering to 
the principles of this body of Christian profess- 
ors, the gift which had been the object of her 
early aspirations was granted to her—a loving 
and charitable spirit. Like John Woolman, she 
found In 
truth, much of her appreciation of the good in 


others who differed from her, was the result of 


no narrowness in regard to sects. 


her steadfast adherence to her own religious con- 
victions. She had learned, from experience, 
that there was no peace but in the performance 
of duty as it was made known to her; and there- 
fore did she the more readily draw near, in spirit, 
to those who, under different religious profess- 
ions, were similarly engaged. This feeling in- 
‘I am not at all 
sectarian,’ she writes to a young friend, ‘ but I 
do like to see a man capable of real, honest, earn- 


est appreciation of goodness and of elevation of 
; 


i 


creases as she nears the goal. 


” 


ade aa 
eeling and character wherever he meets it. 

A another column informs where 
this valuable Memoir may be obtained. 


notice in 
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COMMERCE AND CuRISTIANITY—THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA SEAMAN’sS Frienp Socrety.— 
Amongst the many benevolent objects to which 
the Christian spirit of this age is devoting at- 
tention and labor, that of providing a home for 
the seaman while he is on land, and promoting 


his moral and religious welfare and securing his | 


. ‘ i } 
protection, may be regarded as one claiming no 


small share of the aid and sympathy of true philan- 
thropists. The Pennsylvania Seaman's Frie nd 


Society, whose office is in 


the Bible House. 
corner of 7th and Walnut streets, in this city, 


was organized in 1843, and has been endeavoring, | 


up to the present time, to fulfil its beneficent | 


mission. 


tions to more than 12,000 seamen, many of | 


whom have been reclaimed from intemperance, 
and led to cultivate habits of sobriety and 
economy, depositing their earnings in Savings 
Institutions. 


men, $23, 


OOO for safe ke eping. 


We cannot but hope that some of our readers, | 


whose attention may not have been drawn to this 
Society, will be induced to examine to what ex- 
tent and in what way they can render it aid. 


Its Home has furnished accommoda- | 
| 


Within the past year the Superin- | 
tendent has had deposited in his hands, by sea- 
| 


The Directors recently published a smal! 
book of 150 pages, entitled “Commerce and 
Christianity,” showing the influence of Com- 
merce on civilization and the extension of Chris- 
tianity; its mighty agency for good or evil, and 
its power to promote peace and bind nations to- 
There are 
interesting chapters on the achievements and re- 


gether by interest and friendship. 


sources of Commerce, its eloments and i's true 
measure. The author justly remarks that, “ in 
proportion as the commercial affairs of the world 
are conducted on Christian principles and its 
agents are Christian men; in proportion as the 
present religious interest takes hold upon the 
hearts of seamen and of merchants and business 
a delightful 


world’s redemption draws near. 


the 


a moral 


men, we have presage that 


Such 
power would be felt the world round.’ 
Our beloved Daniel W heeler, 


during his visits to the “isles of the sea,” de- 


late friend 
plored the desolating influence of wicked seamen; 
and in the same proportion would he have rejoiced 
in every Christian effort for their reformation. 
On one occasion, seeing a large ship beat into a 
|bay, he remarked: “The pleasure formerly 


arising on the first glance of a vessel, more 





| especially when under the flag of our own nation, 
is now superseded by feelings bordering on dis- 
| knowledge of 


weight of sin and wretchedness they are intro- 


gust, from a the accumulated 


ducing amongst this already depraved and de- 
graded 


* 


I have no 
doubt there are many [of the people of England] 
who, if they could see what we have seen, would 


race of natives. 


wash their hands of the guilt of partaking of 
|luxuries, and even of supposed necessaries of 
life, furnished from distant and foreign climes, 
through such a channel; much less be found 
deriving a profit through the exertions of these 
agents of Satan, who are thus extensively and 
destructively contributing to afflict the human 
race wherever they go. I would say to all, in- 
dividually, who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity, 
and are openly professing to follow Him before 
| men,—‘ Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice 
like a trumpet,’ and make known the transgression 
of the people and the magnitude of their sin.” 
In another part of this number we introduce 


from ‘“‘Commerce and Christianity’? some ob- 





servations on the influence of legitimate com- 
|merce on the amelioration of the condition of 
| Africa, and may here add that the book itself 
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can be obtained at the office of the Society, 
N. W. corner of Walnut and Seventh streets. 


~~er 


Deatu or Dr. Ricuarp H. Toomas.—Sel- 
dom has our religious society sustained a greater 
loss than in the decease of this beloved friend, 
on the 15th ultimo. The wide extent of his la- 
bors, as a minister of the gospel, his entire dedi- 
cation to the service of his Divine Master, and 
the purity and consistency of his life are well 
known and appreciated on this continent and in 
Envlaud. It has been the lot of few to be more 
generally beloved, or to exert the influence which 
bas been acquired, with a more single aim to the 
promotion of the Redeemer’s Kingdom. In the 
community of which he was an honored mem- 
ber, his death has left a void which He only 
who sent him forth, a faithful laborer, can fill. 
Such a loss loudly calls for the increased dedica- 
tion of survivors to that service in which he was 
80 conspicuous—and the life of our beloved 
friend is weil calculated both to stimulate and to 
cheer those who are entering on a course of 
Christian dedication. We hope to receive an 
obituary notice in time for our next issue. 
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one of the very few of that meeting who remained 
with Friends. The Mont!ily and Quarterly Meetings, 
of which he was a member, were laid down by Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, and their members attached 
to Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, Md. A Meeting for 
Worship was, however, established near his house, 
which was afterwards removed to his dwelling, where 
it is yet held. Our dear friend was a valuable mem- 
ber of the community, and a devoted and exemplary 
Christian, strongly attached to the Society whose 
doctrines and testimonies he so beautifully adorned. 
It is an interesting fact that his hospitable home was 
owned by his grandfather and father, and that it 
has now descended to the fourth and fifth genera- 
tions. The latter part of his life was attended with 
great bodily suffering ; but it was borne with pa- 
tience and resignation. He looked forward with a 
bright hope to the change which awaited him, ex- 
pressing his faith in the merits of his Saviour, 
through whom alone there is redemption. About a 
week before his death, he encouraged his son to 
attend the approaching Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
saying, ‘‘Thou hast thy work, and I have mine.” 
He gradually grew weaker, and finally passed away, 
as a shock of corn fully ripe, into the heavenly 
garner. 

Diep, In Adams Co., Pa., on the 4th of 11th mo., 
1859, Puese Trpor, widow of John Tudor, aged 78 
years; a member of Deer Creek Monthly Monthly, 
Maryland. 

She was sick about a week and suffered much 
bodily pain—at times she praised and magnified her 
Heavenly Father for his continued unmerited good- 
ness to her, trusting alone in his mercy, through 
Jesus Christ, acknowledging that she could see her 


| way clear, and was only waiting for the messenger to 


| summon her home to everlasting rest and peace. 


— +08 — 


Tne Exputsion Act In Missourrt.—Since 
our last number was sent to the press, it has 
been announced that the Governor of Missouri 
has vetoed the bill passed by the Legislature of 
that State for expelling or enslaving the free 
colored population. 

-_~<0r- 

Marrizp, On the 17th of 1st mo. last, by the per- | 
mission of Purchase Monthly Meeting, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s father, Scarsdale, West Chester 
Co., N. Y., Jacos M. Suipuey, of Peekskill, to Hay- 
NAH Ann, daughter of Elijah Tompkins. 


, On the 8th of 12th mo., 1859, at Friends’ | 
Meeting-house, Jericho, Randolph Co., Ind., Henry 
C. Hitt to Temperance S. Brown—both members of 
White River Monthly Meeting. 


, At Friends’ Meeting, Newberry, Clinton 
Co., Ohio, on the 29th of 12th mo., 1859, Jouw 
Pree, Jz., of Dover Monthly Meeting, to Dorcas A. | 
MILLs. 


—-—~)8P - 


Diep, On the 2d of 1st mo. last, near Winchester, 
Randolph Co., Ind., Bensamin Cox, in the 45th year 
of his age; a member of White River Monthly | 
Meeting. 





, In Adams Co., Pa., on the 27th of 10th mo., 
1859, Gzorce Wison, aged 81 years; a member and 
elder of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, Maryland. | 
At the time of the separation in 1828, he was an 
Elder of Monallen Monthly Meeting, Pa., and was | 





——, In Coventry, R. I., on the 14th of 5th mo., 
1859, Daniet AntHony, aged 88 years ; a worthy and 
esteemed Elder of Greenwich Monthly Meeting. 

He was by birthright a member of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends; the convictions of his maturer 
years confirmed him in the precepts of the Society 
in which he was born, and he lived and died in the 
faith of his fathers. Temperate, frugal, equable and 
firm in his principles, he adorned the profession 
which he followed, and the faitn in which he lived 


sustained him in the hour of death. 





, In Cranston, R. I., on the 23d of 8th mo., 
1859, Lucia A. Braytoy, wife of Thomas Brayton, 
aged 59 years; a member of Greenwich Monthly 
Meeting. 

, In Coventry, R. I., on the 19th of 5th mo., 
1859, Cenia Antuony, inthe 65th year of her age, 
daughter of the late Daniel Anthony. She was 4 
member of Greenwich Monthly Meeting—a dutiful 
and devoted daughter, an humble and pious Chris- 
tian. 








, At the residence of Nathaniel Newlin, on the 
1st of 12th mo., 1859, Mary Arxinsoy, in the 88th 
year of her age; a member of Cane Creek Monthly 
Meeting, North Carolina. 

, At Raysville, Henry Co., Ind., on the 24th 
of 12th mo., 1859, after many years of bodily in- 
firmity, Oxrve, daughter of James and Lydia Hol- 
lingsworth, (the former deceased, ) in the 3lst year of 
her age; a member of Raysville Monthly Meeting. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 

Memoir of Exizasetu T. Kine, with Extracts from 
her Letters and Journal, 2d edition. Price 40 cents, 
or by mail 50 cents, on sale by Ww. Macniven, 

No. 109 North Tenth St., Philada. 
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OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Spring Term of this Institution will open on 
Third-day, the 2lst of Second month, and continue 
eleven weeks. The School will be under the charge 
of Albert K. Smiley, A. M., Principal, with compe- 
tent Assistants. Tuition will invariably be required 
in advance for the whole term. The Boarding House, 
in connection with the School, will be under the 
charge of James Van Blarcom, Superintendent, and 
Lydia Ellen Cole, Matron, Board for one-half of the 
term will be required in advance. 

Applications for admission, stating the moral cha- 
racter of the applicant, should be addressed at an 
early date to the Principal or Superintendent, at 
Vassalboro’, Maine. 

On behalf of the Committee on Instruction, 

2t. GeoRGE RICHARDSON. 


~———- 


YEARLY MEETING 
UNION SPRINGS. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL AT 

The Half-Yearly Spring Term of this Institution is 
to open on the Ist of Third month next, and con- 
tinue 20 weeks. 

As a large number of applications for admission 
have already made, it is desirable that those 
who would secure places should give early notice. 
Circulars, containing Terms, &c., sent to all appli- 
cants. J. J. Tuomas, 
Clerk of Committee. 
24th, 1860.—2t. 


been 


Union Springs, N. Y., Ist mo. 


scegaiaeal 
THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

The Christian era, used by almost all Chris- 
tian nations, dated from January Ist, in the mid- 


dle of the 4th year of the 194th Olympiad, in 
the 753d of the building of Rome, and 4—714th 


of the Julian period. It was first introduced in 
the sixth century, but was not very generally 
employed for some centuries after. 

The Christian year, in its division, follows ex- 
actly the Roman year; consisting of 365 days 
for three successive years, and of 366 in the 
fourth year, which is termed leap year. This 
computation subsisted for 1000 years throughout 
Europe, without alteration, and is still used by 
the followers of the Greek Church; other Chris- 
tians have adopted a slight alteration, which 
will be shortly explained. The simplicity of 
this form has broug ht it into very general use, 
and it is customary for astronomers and chronolo- 
gists, in treating of ancient times, to date back 
in the same order from its commencement.— 
There is, unfortunately, a little ambiguity on 
this head, some persons reckoning the year im- 
mediately before the birth of Christ, as 1 B. C. 
(before Christ,) and others noting it with 0, and 
the second year before Christ with 1, making 
always one less than those who use the former 
notation. The first is the most usual mode. 

The Christian year, (or Julian year) arranged 
as we have shown, was 11 minutes 11 seconds 
too long, amounting to a day in nearly 129 
years ; and toward the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the time of celebrating the Church festi- 
vals had advanced ten days beyond the periods 
fixed by the Council of Niece, in 325. Pope 
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| Gregory XIIT., in consequence, issued a bull, 
ordering that the year 1582 should consist of 
855 days only, which was effected by omitting 
10 days from the month of October, viz. : from 
the 5th to the 14th. And to prevent a recur- 
rence of a like irregularity, it was also ordered, 
that in three centuries out of four the last year 
should be a common year, instead of a leap year, 
as it would have been by the Julian calender. 
The year 1600 remained a leap year; but 1700, 
1800, and 1900 were to be common years. This 
amended mode of computing was called the New 
Style, and was immediately adopted in all Cath- 
vlie countries, while the Old Style continued to 
be employed by other Christians. Gradually the 
New Style was employed by Protestants also. 
The last ten days of 1699 were omitted by the 
Protestants of Germany, who, in consequence, 
began the year 1700 with the New Style; and 
in England, the reformed calender was adopted 
in the year 1752, by omitting 11 days, to which 
the difference between the styles then amounted. 
Chis was effected by calling the 3d of Septem- 
| ber, in that year, the 14th. The Greeks and 
Russians still use the Old Style. 
The Old Style may be reduced to the New, as 
follows : 
From the alteration of style to the 2% 
ruary, 1700, add 10 days. 
From Ist March, 1700, 
1800, add 11 days. 
From Ist March, 
1900, add 12 days. 
From Ist March, 
2000, add 13 days. 
EXAMPLES. 
1801, O. S 


Wey 


ith Feb- 


to 29th February, 


1800, to 29th February, 


1900, to 29th February, 


17th 
1801, N 

19th February, 1703, O. 
1703, N.S. 

24th December, 
1691, N. 8 

20th December, 1829, O. 8., is 1st January, 
1830, N.8 

There will sometimes be a difference of one 
year in a date, from the circumstance that, in 
many countries, the time of beginning the year 
has varied. In England, until the year 1752, 
the year was considered to begin on the 25th of 
March; any date, therefore, from the Ist of 
January to the 24th of March, will be a year too 
little. It had been the practice for many years 
preceding the change of style to write both years, 
by way of obviating mistakes, as Ist of F ebruary 
170 or 1707-8, meaning the year 1708, if be- 
gun in January, or 1707 if begun in March 
This custom was followed to some extent in 
America, and particularly in New England, 
where tombstones inscribed in this manner may 
now be found. 

All nations at present using either the Old or 
New Style, begin the year on the Ist of Janu- 
ary. 


March, is 29th March, 


2d March, 


1690, O. S., is 3d January, 
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To find whether any given year is leap year, 
divide it by 4, and if there be no remainder, it 
is leap year; but if 1, 2, or 3, remain, it is so 
many years after leap year. There is, however, 
an exception to this rule, which is, that if the 
given year consists of even centuries, the number 
of centuries only must be divided by 4, and if 
there be no remainder, that century is a leap 
year. 

Thus 1819 is the 3d year after leap year; 
1860 is leap year; 1900 will not be leap year, 
because 19, the number of centuries, is not di- 
visible by 4, but 2000 will.— Life Mustrated. 


siamese 
CANDLES AND GLYCERINE. 


Noting, the other day, the extraordinary piles 
of casks encumbering the wharf of Price & Co.’s 
Patent Candle Company, at Battersea, [London, ] 
we could not help looking upon them as so many 
dumb missionaries, ever circulating between Eng- 
land and the Gold Coast of Africa, spreading civil- 
ization and religion over the latter hitherto be- 
nighted region. And the introduction of a new 
commodity for the supply of a common want has 
again reacted favorably on the labor of the par- 
ticular trade to which it refers. Instead of the 
chandler’s shop, where the simple process of 
melting refuse animal fat alone engaged the in- 
telligence of the workmen, we saw in this esta- 
blishment a vast laboratory, and, in the place of 
mere mechanics directing the works, a practiced 
chemist, availing himself of the last work of sci- 
ence and the best products of mechanical skill. | 
Instead of the grease-pot or the beeswax cake | 
comprising the whole repertory of the trade, the | 
museum of the establishment sets before our 
eyes the products of a hundred climes which 
may be ranked among the raw materials of the 
manufacture. 


wood is by far the larger; indeed, at Belmont 
little more than the production of night-lights 
and the packing of the manufactured goods is 
proceeded with. At Sherwood the works cover 
twelve acres of ground, six of which are under 
cover ; and to this establishment we wish to carry 
our reader. The raw materials principally used 
in this manufactory are palm-oil, cocoanut-oil, 
and petroleum ; the first, however, is used in by 
far the largest quantities, and to its preparation 
for the manufacture of candles we shall first draw 
your attention. Palm-oil, as imported, is of a 
deep orange color, of the consistence of butter 
at midsummer; hence it will not flow out of the 
easks like the more fluent oils; and, to assist 
this tendency,—the first care of the manufac- 
turer,—the following plan is pursued: the casks 
of oil, as they arrive from the docks, are trans- 
ferred to a large shed, the floor of which is tra- 
versed from end to end with an opening about a 
foot wide, which is in communication with an 
underground tank. Over this opening the bung- 
hole of each successive cask is brought, and the 
persuasive action of a jet of steam thrown into 
the mass speedily liquefies and transfers it to 
the underground tank. Herefrom the oil is 
pumped by steam-power to what may be called 
the high service of the establishment, gravita- 
tion being sufficient to make it carry itself to the 
distilling-rooms. Palm-oil and all animal oils 
are made up of three elements: a very hard 
body, called stearic acid, a liquid, termed, oleic 
acid, and a white syrupy body, which acts as a 
base to the other two. Now, these three com- 
panions agree admirably in nature; but, the 
moment Art attempts to convert them to her own 
purposes in the formation of candles, a little dif- 
ficulty arises,—the glycerine turns out to be the 
slow man of the party: like many good men and 
true, its illuminating power is found to be greatly 


The animal, vegetable, and mineral worlds are! deficient to that of the company it is in, and 


laid under contribution for the same end. The| 
Shoa butter, butter of Abyssinia, a vegetable , 


hence its ejection is voted by the scientific candle- 
maker. Not long since, this was performed by 


product, first mentioned by Bruce ; petroleum of| the process termed lime-saponification. By this 


Ava, a mineral; the beautiful insect-wax of 
China ; the cotton-pod, which yields the last new 
light of America; the hundred and one nuts of 
tropical climes; and even the fat of the tiger, 
may here be seen, proving that the efficient 
production of even so insignificant a thing as a 
candle necessitates a knowledge of a large range 
of sciences, and includes within its grasp not 
only the contents of the grease-pot, but the ana- 
logous products of the whole world. The process 
of manufacturing candles, as carried on at the 
works of Price’s Patent Candle company, (which 
we-propose briefly to describe, ) is one of the most 
interesting sightsin London. The two establish- 
ments are known as Belmont, at Vauxhall, and 
Sherwood, at Battersea ; and the huge corrugated 
iron roofs of each are doubtless well known to 
the reader who is in the habit of passing fre- 
quently up the river. The manufactory at Sher- 





method, cream of lime was intimately mixed 
with the fatty matter tu be acted on; and the 
principle of chemical affinities coming into play, 
the different ingredients, like the dancers ina 
certain waltz, forsook each other for new comers: 
thus the stearic acid and the oleic acid walked 
off with the lime, leaving the glycerine by itself, 
dissolved in tears—the resultant water. No sooner, 
however, was this arrangement completed, than 
it was broken up by the introduction of strong 
sulphuric acid, which, in its turn, waltzed away 
with the lime, leaving the fat acids free. This 
was an expensive process, hewever, inasmuch as, 
independently of the cost of the lime and sul- 
phuric acid, the stearic acid obtained was com- 
paratively small in quantity, and the whole of 
the glycerine was wasted. The next step in the 
process is known as the sulphuric-acid saponifi- 
cation, the fat acids being exposed to sulphuric 
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acid at a a temperature of 350° Fahr. 
process the glycerine is decomposed. The fats 
are changed into a hard, dark, pitehy mass, the 
result of the charring of the glycerine and color- 
ing matters, its final purification being effected in 
a still, from which the air is excluded by the 
pressure of superheated steam. In 1854 this pro- 
cess was brought to its present pe srfect state by 
passing this superheated steam directly into the 
neutral fat, by which means it was resolved into 
glycerine and fat acids, the glycerine distilling 
over in company but no longer combined with 
them. This was an immense step gained, inas- 
much as the glycerine, thus for the first time 
obtained pure and in large quantities, was raised 
from being a mere refuse product, which the 
candle maker made every effort to destroy, into 
a most important body, of great use in medicine 
and the arts; indeed, like gutta- percha or vul- 
canized India rubber, it is no doubt destined to 
play a great part in the affairs of the world, and 
is far more valuable than its companion bodies, 
the stearic and oleic acids. In the chemical 
laboratory little episodes of this kind are con- 
tinually occurring, the rejected, despised, and 
unknown refuse being often led forth at last a 
the Cinderella of science. We may here men- 
tion that it is the presence of this very glycerine 
in the old mould-candle, and in the still existing 
“dip,” 
the candle-snuff. A candle when blown out 
exposes the smouldering wick to the action of 
the atmosphere, and the glycerine distils away 
in the smoke. Yet here we see 


taking place ina vacuum. Imagine, good reader, 
what would be your sensations sniffing at six tons 
of the concentrated essence of candle-snuff! 
The two acids, the hard stearic and fluent oleic, 
have still to be separated, as it is only the former 
which is, from its high melting point, calculated 
to form the true candle material. The cooled 
fats, forming a thick lard-like substance, having 
been cut in appropriate slices by means of a re- 
volving cutter, are then, by an ingenious labor- 
saving apparatus, spread upon the surface of 
cocoa mats, which are taken away in trucks to 
the press-room. In the press-room these piles 


are subjected to hydraulic pressure, which slowly 
squeezes out the oleic acid, leaving the stearic 


acid behind in the form of thin, hard, white 
cakes. These ure remelted in a huge apartment 
filled with deep wooden vats. The arrangement 
by which the melting process is carried on is 
novel in the extreme. Into each vat a long coil 
of pipe depends, which admits into the fatty 
mass a hissing tongue of steam, which quickly 
liquefies it. The use of metal boilers is precluded 
by the fact that, on account of the acid oil to be 
acted upon, silver, as in the manufacture of pickles, 
would be the cheapest that could be employed. 
The stearic oil, or candle material, of the 


which produces the insufferable smell of 


| affine lately distilled from Irish peat. 
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By this | cocoanut is aiies simply by pressure, no dis 


tillation or acidification being required. The 
well-known “ Composite candles” of this firm are 
made from a combination of this oil at low melt- 
ing point and the hard stearic acid of the palm- 
oil, their relative proportions varying according 
to the varying condition of the price of each in 
the market. We have yet to speak of the pro- 
duction of a candle material from the novel sub- 
stance, petroleum, a natural product of the 
kingdom of Burmah, where it wells up from 
the ground like naphtha, to which it bears a very 
striking resemblance. It isa mineral substance, 
composed of a number of hydro-carbons, varying 
in specific gravity and boiling points. The prepa- 
ration of this dark orange-colored liquid is con- 
ducted simply by distillation: a number of very 
different products coming over at different tem- 
peratures, ranging from 160° to 620° Fahr. 
The first product to distil is the extraordinary 
liquid termed sherwoodole, a detergent very simi- 
lar to benzine-collas, the well-known and. popu- 
lar glove-cleaner, removing grease stains like that 
liquid, but without leaving 
s very beautiful lamp-oil, belmontine 
oil, is the next product. This oil burns with a 
brilliant light, and, as it contains no acidifying 
principle, it never corrodes, like other oils, the 
metal-work of the lamps. ‘The two next products 
are light and heavy lubricating oils, u-ed for 
lubricating spindles, at a much cheaper rate than 
the ordinary oils now in use. 


any smell behind. 


termed 


The last product 


| todistil istermed belmontine, a new solid substance 
as much as six 
tons distilling at one time in one room without 

the slightest smell, in consequence of the process 


of a most beautiful, translucent white, somewhat 
resembling spermaceti, and forming a candle of a 
most elegant appearance, very similar to the par- 
In addi- 
tion to the candle-making materials already men- 
tioned, there are numerous others which 
worked when they can be procured cheaply. 

The candle-making material being now fit 
moulding, let us introduce the reader to this 
department of the manufactory. A room, 127 
by 140 feet, is fitted up throughout its entire 
extent with parallel benches running from one 
end of the department to the other. In these 


are 


for 


| benches, ranged close together in a perpendicular 


direction, are the candle-moulds. How many 
thousands of these may be counted, we scarcely 
like to say ; but, viewed from above, their open 
mouths must present the appearance of a vast 
honey-comb, commensurate with the size of the 
room itself. Along the top of each bench, 140 
feet in length, there runs a railway, and working 
on this railway is what may be termed a candle- 
locomotive,—a large car running on wheels, con- 
taining hot candle material. ‘he wicks having 
been adjusted truly in the long axis of the 
mould, the locomotive now advances and de- 
posites in each line of moulds exactly enough 
material to fill them, proceeding r regularly from 
one end of the bench to the other, setting down 
at different stations its complement of passengers 
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After a sufficient time has elapsed to allow them 
to cool, preparations are made to withdraw them 
from their moulds. This is done in the most 
ingenious manner. In an apartment close at 
hand, an iron boiler of great thickness is filled 
with highly-compressed air, by means of a pump 
worked by a steam-engine. Pipes from this 
powerful motive communicate with ev ery distinet 
candle-mould, and convey to it a pressure of air 
equal to forty-five pounds to the square inch, 
about the surface of the diameter of a candle. 
These candle-moulds and the air. pump constitute 
an imwense air-gun, containing thousands of 
barrels, and each barrel loaded with a candle. | 
The turning uf a cock by boys in attendance lets | 
off these guns and ejects ‘the candles with a| 
slight hissing noise. This fusilade is going on 
all over the room throughout the entire day, and 
in the course of that time no less than 188,160 
candle- projectiles, weighing upwards of fourteen 
tons, have been shot forth. The intelligence 
and care with which the attendant boys catch 
these fatty missiles, is accounted for by the fact 
that Price’s Patent Candle Company rectify their 
labor as well as their raw material ; the excellent 
school established by the managing directors, | 
Messrs. Wilson, enabling them to select the more | 
careful lads for those departments requiring par- | 
ticular attention. 

The visitor should notice particularly the 
wicks of these candles, as upon their method of 
preparation the abolition of the snuffers—that | 
grand reform in the matter of domestic light— | 
depends. These wicks, in the first place, are | 
made very fine, the high illuminating power of | 
the stearic acid enabling a fine wick to give far 
more light than the coarse wick of the common 
“dip.” Again, the particular twist given to the | 
wick when it is bound, causes it to project from | 
the flame when burning. Palmer’s candle-wicks, 
it will be remarked, are twisted upon each other, 
the relaxation of the twist, as it burns, answering | 
the same end,—the projection of the burning 
cotton through the flame and into the air, which 
immediately oxydizes it or causes it to crumble 
away, thus obvirting the necessity of snuffing. 
Here we see an extraordinary example of the 
manner in which a very simple improvement 
will sometimes interfere with a very large trade, 
—the simple plaiting of a wick doing away with 
one of the most extensive branches of hardware 
in Birmingham and Sheffield. 

The candles are sent forth into the market in 
pound packets, packed in highly ornamental 
boxes. The manufacture of these boxes is not 
the least interesting part of the manufactory. 
In consequence of the duty on paper, it was 
necessary to look about for some cheap substi- 
tute, and deal was finally adopted. A plank, 


than 140 shavings of that size. These are 
pasted on one side with a very thin straw paper, 


so as to form the hinges for the sides. They are 


one foot wide by four long, is planed into no =| 
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cut out by a machine to the required sizes, and 
rapidly made up afterwards by hand, the cost 
being truly insignificant. For the manufacture 
of the night-light cases, the shavings are rolled 
into a cylinder, pasted, and then cut off to the 
required lengths in a hand-lathe. 

Thus much for the material lights of Price’s 
Patent Candie Company. A subject of still 
greater interest, perhaps, would be the lights 
they are cherishing in the shape of the admirable 
training-schools attached to this factory, to which 
we shall probably refer in another article. — Sci- 
entific American. 


— +08 
NEW PROCESS FOR MAKING BREAD. 


The method of preparing bread from flour has 
undergone no essential change since the first dis- 
covery of the tendency of paste formed of flour 
and water to spontaneous decomposition, and the 
consequent formation of a light, spongy mass by 
the expansion of the gases thereby genet rated. 
The only improvement has been the substitution 
of yeast, in different forms, in place of leaven or 
spontaneous change. 

The preparation of spongy bread by decom- 
position is, however, accompanied by many dis- 
advantages. These arise chiefly from the ex- 


‘treme difficulty of ensuring the particular form 


and extent of the decomposition. One form often 
passes into another during the process of fermen- 
tation, by a change in temperature or a variation 
in the material acted upon ; and the dough is in- 
capable of being made into a light, spongy bread, 
simply by the process of fermentation, except 
after the addition of alum, or other objectionable 
‘ingredients. The medical profession have pro- 
|nounced fermented bread to be injurious to a 


| large class of individuals of delicate constitution 


on account of the free acids which it contains, 
and also from its liability to ferment a second 
time in the stuuach. 

Many methods have been proposed and pat- 
ented for giving the vesicular or spongy struc- 
ture to soft bread without injuring the constitu- 
ents of the flour by decomposition. 

It appears, however, to have been left for Dr. 
Danglish to effect so desirable a result; and he 
has contrived to secure in his process of bread- 
making the vesicular structure in the most com- 
plete manner, purely by mechanical means, leav- 
ing the constituency of the flour both unchanged 
and uncontaminated, the loaf accordingly being 
absolutely pure bread. The process consists 
in forcing ready prepared carbonic acid, by 
means of suitable machinery, into the water 


'with which the dough is to be prepared, and 


then mixing the flour, water, and salt together, 
in a highly condensed atmosphere. From the 
mixing apparatus, the dough is received into 
the baking-pans, and passed into the ovens, 
without being touched by the hands; and it is 
not necessary to touch the bread itself during 





the whole operation until after the loaves have 
been delivered from the oven 

The process of manufacture is rather an ex- 
pensive one, except on a large scale. Peak, 
Frean, and Co., who are working the patent, have 
determined to put the matter toa severe test. 
They have established large works at Dockhead, 
for the manufacture of the bread, and several 
shops in various parts of the town for its sale. 
We have tried it in several instances, and un- 
hesitatingly affirm it to be the lightestand sweet- 
est bread we have ever tasted. It can be kept 
moist and fresh for a considerable time, and is 
known in the trade the aérated 
English Pape r. 


as 


bread.— 


- or - 
PEACE I LEAVE WITH YOU. 


Source of my life’s refreshing springs, 
Whose presence in my heart sustains me, 
Thy love appoints me pleasant things, 
Thy mercy orders all that pains me. 


If loving hearts were never lonely, 
If all they wish might always be, 
Accepting what they looked for only, 
They might be glad, but not in Thee. 


Well may Thy own beloved, who see 
In all their lot their Father’s pleasure, 
Bear loss of all they love, save Thee, 
Their living, everlasting Treasure. 


Well may Thy happy children cease 
From restless wishes, prone to sin, 

And in Thy own exceeding peace, 
Yield to Thy daily discipline. 


We need as much the cross we bear 
As air we breathe—as light we see: 
It draws us to Thy side in prayer ; 
It binds us to our strength in Thee. 
Waring. 
>. - 3 


WORK TO-DAY. 
BY SAMUEL M’NOUTT. 


Let us now be up and doing, 
Let us work while it is day ; 
Soon the shades of night shall gather 
O’er our dim receding way. 
Ere the silver cord is broken, 
And our feeble life is o’er, 
Let us work to-day in earnest, 
For to-day shall come no more, 


Our few years are swiftly passing, 

And our hearts are growing old; 
Voices of the ages tell us, 

Life has labors manifold. 
Here to each of us is given 

Work on earth’s wide harvest plain ; 
Work that we to-day must finish, 

For to-day comes not again. 


Gird thee for the task, my brother, 
Firmly meet the toil and strife ; 

It is death to sleep or waver 
On the battle-field of life. 

Raise thy faint and erring brother, 
Guide him in the path of right ; 

Let thy kindness cheer the weary ; 
Guard the friendless inthy might. 
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Life is not the time for slumber; 
Hate and danger mar the road ; 
Men yet dwell in sin and darkness, 
In the vineyard of thy God. 
Lift thy voice to wandering mortals, 
Speak the truth that all may hear; 
Nobly combat wrong and error, 
Firm in purpose, without fear. 


God is o’er thee! Truth is mighty— 
Faith and love are wondrous strong; 
Songs of triumph wait on labor, 
All high deeds to her belong. 
Nature works! True life is action: 
Brother, wield this god-like power ; 
Live and act to-day in earnest, 
Act and live thy little hour. 


+08 
HOME. 


How many a fond affection lingers round 
The fire-side circle which encloses all 
Our dearest ones on earth—those whom we call 
Our own, amid the busy world’s wide bound— 
Those who were never cold or faithless found, 
Who in our hearts we know will never change, 
But love us, think of us, where’er we range ; 
Whose voices have a dear familiar sound ; 
Whose very looks are home to us—Oh! there, 
When the tired spirit from the vanities 
Of life returns, to them it fondly flies, 
Breathes every wish, reposes every care, 
And almost thinks its weary wanderings sweet 
Home’s blest endearments once again to meet. 
Jane Roscoe. 
rr - 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn Intevuicence.—Liverpool advices to the 
11th ult. have been received. They contain no more 
positive information as to the prospect for the Con- 
gress. Its assembling was still doubtful. 

The retirement of Count Walewskifrom the French 
Ministry was regarded in England as a favorable in- 
dication for the cause of Italian independence. A 
French journal, the Opinione Nationale, which was 
supposed to speak with some authority, had expressed 
the belief that if Italy should decide for the union of 
the north and centre of the peninsula, both England 
and France would accede to the combination. The 
most contradictory reports were current as to the re- 
lations between France and Rome, and it was impos- 
sible to ascertain the truth. Some apprehensions 
were felt of the renewal of hostilities in Italy, if the 
Papal troops should enter the Legations, especially 
if reinforced by the Austrians. The enlistment in 
Vienna of troops for the Pope’s army, caused dis- 
satisfaction in France as well as in Sardinia. 

The Austrian government had directed its envoy 
at Paris to inform the French cabinet that it would 
decline to enter into negotiations on any other basis 
than the agreement of Villa Franca or treaty of 
Zurich. 

The ministerial organ in Prussia expresses the 
opinion that the restoration of the Italian Dukes 
would have been the most desirable solution of the 
difficulty, but as that is impossible, the annexa- 
tion of those States to Sardinia will be the next best 
course. 


Great Britarnr.—An election at Reading had re- 
sulted in the choice of another Jew, named Gold- 
smidt, as a member of Parliament. 

It is stated that the island of Great Britain, while 
increasing rapidly in population, decreases in pauper- 
ism, the year 1809 showing a diminution of 36,824 
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paupers, or 4°4 per cent. in England and Wales. | 
Trade and commerce increase, and the public revenue 
is highly productive. 

FraNceE.—On the first day of the present year, the 
municipal limits of Paris were enlarged so as to in- 
clude 300,000 new inhabitants. The population is 
now estimated at a million and a half. When com- | 
pleted, the new city will be thirty miles in circum- 
ference, with ninety-two gates. 

A company has been formed, consisting of eight 


or ten of the principal ship-owners at Marseilles, | 


which has purchased from the company of the 
Maritime Canal of Nicaragua a part of the lands 
which had been conceded to that company, and pro- 
pose to turn to account the mineral deposits contain- 
ed in the lands, to cut timber and to establish 
European colonies. They had already sent two 
vessels from Maracaibo to Niearagua, with 130 per- 
sons, consisting of engineers, chemists and workmen 
of various trades. It was said that they also de- 
signed a railroad over the isthmus, separating Lake 
Nicaragua from the Pacific. 

Avustria.—The Governor of Venice is said to have 
lately visited Vienna, to warn the government that 
Venetia would be ungovernable if concessions were 
not made, and he conjured the Emperor to make 
these concessions himself, rather than have them 
imposed upon him by a Congress; but his observa- 
tions were very coldly received. 

A person of high position in Hungary, named 
Zsedenyi, formerly a prominent conservative mem- 
ber of the Diet, has been sentenced to four years’ 
penal servitude in irons, and loss of pension, for 
having incited to contempt and resistance of the 
laws; his real offence being the attendance of one of 
the recent Protestant meetings, and speaking against 
the imperial patent. 

Rvussia.—The Kirghises of Siberia have signified 
to the Minister of the Interior their willingness to 
emancipate all their slaves at once, and to discon- 
tinue forever the practice of holding human beings 
in bondage. 

Much dissatisfaction has been caused among the 
Roman Catholic clergy of Russia and Poland, by the 
issue of a decree f rbidding them to admit to con- 
fession any person not belonging by birth to their 
communion. This measure, which is designed to 
prevent the making of proselytes from the Greek 
Church, is denounced as a violation of the freedom 
of conscience. During a recent journey of the Em- 
peror in Poland, the nobles of Podolia presented 
him an address intreating him to relieve the Roman 
Catholics from the difficulties to which they are 
now subjected by the authorities, and also asking 
that the Polish language may be again used in the 
universities, where, by a decree of the late Emperor, 
its use is punished. The address was very unfavor- 
ably received by the Emperor, who expressed much 
lispl isure at its contents. 

Cuina.—The latest accounts state that the treaty 
with the United States had been put in force. 

Eichteen Chinese have been executed at Canton, 
by the Chinese authorities, for aiding French, Dutch 
and American dealers in coolies in kidnapping their 
unfortunate victims. Some others were condemned 
to milder penalties, but the foreigners appear to 
have escaped punishment at that time, although the 
French and British Commissioners virtually rule 
the city. 

Sovrn America.—At the last accounts, the Peru- 
vian forces sent against Equador remained near 
Guayaquil, but no hostilities had occurred. The 
government of Peru had refused to pay the demands 
of the United States for its seizure of two American 
ships. A river hitherto nnknown, and very rich 


gold and silver mines, have been discovered on th« 
eastern side of the Andes. 

CeNTRAL AmMERICA.—The government of Nicaragua 
has annulled the grant made to Felix Belly for the 
construction of a canal through its territory, on ac- 
count of his failure to comply with the conditions of 
the contract. A forced loan of $10,000, to pay for 
munitions of war lately received from England, has 
been decreed. The new Constitution of Costa Rica 
has been placed by the National Constituent Assem- 
bly in the hands of the provisional President. In 
Guatemala, efforts are being made to develope the 
resources of the country and to promote education. 
A severe shock of earthquake was felt on the Sth 
of 12th month, in Guatemala, Salvador and other 
places, doing considvrable damage. One town was 
nearly destroyed by fire after the shock. The vibra- 
tions were felt all around the volcano of Izalco, but 
most strongly in the north-east direction. 

SANDWICH IsLANDs.—An earthquake occurred on 
the 21st of 11th month, at Lahaina and Honolulu. 
The volcano of Mauna Loa continued active, a fresh 
lava stream having started from the crater. 

Mexico.—A battle was fought on the 21st of 12th 
month, near Colima, in the south-western part of 
Mexico, between Miramon’s army and a larger force 
of the Liberals, in which the former was victorious. 
He afterwards took possession of Colima and Manza 
nilla, thus gaining command of a port on the Pacifie, 
all of which had previously been held by the Lit 
erals. A later report has been received that th 
Liberals have re-captured the ports. 

The U. 8. Minister to Mexico has arrived at New 
Orleans to obtain further instructions from our gov 
ernment. It is stated that detachments of U. 3. 
marines have been landed at Tampico and Minatit- 
lan, ostensibly for the protection of American citi- 
zens, in consequence of Miramon’s threatened ex 
pedition to the coast 


Concress.—The resolutions of Brown, of Miss. 
relative to the Territories and slave property therein, 
have been discussed in the Senate during the week, 
by Wilson, of Mass. ; Clingman, of N. C.; Davis, of 
Miss. ; Nicholson, of Tenn.. and others. On the 30th, 
Wilkinson, of Minnesota, moved an amendment, de- 
claring that the Territories are the common property 
of the people of the United States; that Congré 
has power to pass all necessary laws for their govern 
ment; that it is its duty so to legislate as to protect 
the interests of free labor in them; and that the 
Committee on Territories be instructed to insert in 
bills organizing Territories, a clause prohibiting 
slavery therein. Douglass’ resolution on the same 
subject was taken up on the 3ist, and Hunter, of 
Va., made a speech upon it. 

The protracted contest for the Speakership con 
tinued in the House till the close of the session or 
the 3lst, without result. On the 27th, Smith, of 
N. C., was nominated in opposition to Sherman, and 
received 112 votes, 115 being necessary to a choice. 
Four members, who had at first voted for Smith, 
changed their votes before the result was announced, 
and thus defeated his election, which, at one time, 
was thought certain. On the 30th, Sherman with- 
drew his name as a candidate,and 115 votes were given 
for Pennington, of N. J., Smith having 113, and 11+ 
being requisite to elect. Two other ballots were had 
with like result. On the 3lst, Smith withdrew, and 
McClernand, of Ill., was nominated. A ballot, the 
43d which has been taken, resulted as foll »ws:— 
Necessary to a choice 117; Pennington 116; McCler 
nand 91; Scattering 26. In 1856, N. P. Banks was 
chosen Speaker on the 3d of 2d month, by the adop- 


tion of the plurality rule, after 137 unsuccessful 
ballots. 





